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TWO MARBLE HEADS 
THE SCHOOL OF MICHEL COLOMBE 


Gothic art in France endured four centuries, and it was in- 
evitable that in that long period of time many modifications and 
changes should evolve. But, ever, it was shot through with that 
peculiar beauty of expression which has been the mark of 
French genius throughout the ages. The stiff, hieratic and 
monumental forms of the transition from the Romanesque de- 
veloped into the perfect idealistic art of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This idealism slowly waned and realism as slowly took its 
place, until in the early years of the fifteenth century the 
craftsmen of many regions produced sculptures entirely natural- 
istic in feeling. Portraiture had come into art instead of the 
thirteenth century idealism. The type was sought for, each 
statue being marked by individualistic treatment of feature and 
detail. No longer were there the great rows of prophets, saints 
and apostles, who, with slight modifications of feature and 
drapery, were to be differentiated only by the attributes which 
they carried. Instead every figure was individualized. This 
realism was to degenerate at times into extreme naiveté and 
caricature, symptoms which were certain marks of the deca- 
dence that had crept in. 

However, there was to be again a recrudescence of the old fire 
and spirit. Gothic art had not as yet lost its vitality. Towards 
the end of the fifteenth century there seems to have been a 
slight infiltration of Italian artists into France, increasing in 
numbers as the years went on, but a group of artists developed 
who stubbornly retained, against this alien influence, many of 
the Gothic characteristics well into the early years of the six- 
teenth century. They stood for a time as a bulwark against the 
Ttalianization of French art. 

Michel Colombe was the name around which this movement 
gathered. His fame has received a wider recognition than seems 
justified by his actually documented works, as only three works 
can be given to him with certainty. But without any doubt he 
was the leading spirit of the school of the Loire, or as it is called 
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in France, the “‘école tourangelle.” This school and the school 
of Champagne still retained at this time the nobility of the 
earlier art. 

The most famous of the early products of the region of the 
Loire are the sepulcher at Solesmes and in this country the 
Biron monuments in the J. Pierpont Morgan Collection at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. These monuments cannot be 
attributed to any artist but they show the characteristics which 
were to be brought into greater prominence by Michel Colombe 
himself in the famous tomb of Francis II, Duke of Brittany, in 
the Cathedral of Nantes. This magnificent work is a full ex- 
pression of robust, direct and simple art. In it Colombe showed 
himself distinctly an artist of tradition. There is no abandoning 
of his conscientious realism, his calm dignity and restraint, for 
the flashy Italian brilliance of effect. These are the qualities 
which always distinguish the products of this school. There is 
never any straining for effect. There is instead always the 
charm of a simple, local type. 

Through the generosity of William G. Mather the Museum 
has been able to add to its collection two heads of the finest 
quality, quite exceptional representatives of this late phase of 
Gothic art. They are typical of that influence which Michel 
Colombe exerted upon French sculpture. In them is a sense of 
repose full of restraint and distinction, an attitude that is one of 
reserve, and an elegance and simplicity which the exquisite 
surface of the marble only serves to accentuate. It is a retarda- 
tory art, an art which, subtle in its beauty, could best hope to 
withstand the more obvious charms of the Italian style. 

The heads are small in size* and both are modelled in the 
three-quarter round, the back being unfinished. In addition 
certain modifications show that they were to be seen in three- 
quarter profile. In the woman’s head the hair is drawn back 
further on the side toward the observer and the actual structure 
of the head is altered to approximate visual correctness. 

Their size and general character make it seem probable that 
they were broken at some time from figures, such as were cus- 
tomarily employed in the niches around the bases of the usual 
tomb of the day. Such tombs often had a mixture of Italianate 
and Gothic motifs, the tomb itself having been designed by 


*Man’s head, high x 43;’’ wide x 31,’ deep. 
Woman’s head, 534" high x 534!” wide x 35,’” deep, 
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foreign workmen while the figures were made by an artist 
steeped in the French tradition. Such a tomb, it may be, was 
the provenance of these heads. They were perhaps from figures 
of saints or personifications of the Virtues. Through long years 
they have gone under the name of Héloise and Abelard, those 
immortal lovers who fill such an unforgettable place in the 
history of French romance. But this is merely a sentimentaliza- 
tion, although at the same time it is a tribute to their beauty. 

Michel Colombe died at some time after the year 1512 and 
while there is no disposition to attribute these heads to the hand 
of the master himself, they can be placed as products of his 
school. They have not the robust directness of the figures of the 
Virtues on the tomb of Francis II, but instead a subtler and 
softer beauty comparable to a group of school pieces, which 
centre around the famous Virgin of Olivet in the Louvre. Vitry 
ascribes this group tentatively to the hand of Guillaume Reg- 
nault, but the student is here still in the field of conjecture. 
The term, School of Michel Colombe, expresses more satis- 
factorily the exact provenance of these pieces. 

The woman’s head is remarkably close in type to the Virgin 
of Ecouen, also in the Louvre, and the Virgin of Mesland, closer 
perhaps to the latter than to the former. In all of them there 
are the same superficial likenesses: the hair parted in the middle 
and drawn over the ears, framing the face on both sides; the 
same treatment of the mouth, nose and the sockets of the eyes, 
the same softening of planes. But there is more than that. They 
are infused with the same spirit. 

The likeness to some of the sculpture in the church of Brou 
has been suggested. It must be remembered that Michel 
Colombe was employed by Marguerite of Austria in this great 
project and his plans for the tomb of Philibert of Savoy were 
only brought to an end in 1512. No actual work was done by 
him. Conrad Meit, a Fleming, and some Italian workmen 
finally fashioned the memorials. But among the artists must 
have been some close follower of Michel Colombe, for certain 
of the pieces stand apart from the general mass of the work. 
Such a piece as the St. Madeleine on the tomb of Philibert is 
purely a product of the school of the Loire. It is with this figure 
that the woman’s head, presented by Mr. Mather, so closely 
accords. In fact the headdress is almost identical, caught in 
front by a simple jewel. It has the recognizable features com- 
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mon in the followers of Colombe as well as the extreme sensitive- 
ness which marks the Museum piece. It would be pleasant 
indeed, if it were not impossible, to assert definitely that our 
pieces came from Brou. No history came with them, but they 
are in the style of a group of figures there and are certainly 
worthy of that magnificent church which Didron called “the 
last and splendid adieu to Gothic in France.” 

The head of the man may seem at first to be more realistic 
than that of the woman. But on further study the same sensi- 
tiveness and delicacy of touch becomes evident. They must 
have been by the same hand. At the same time there is also an 
obvious relationship with the sculpture of the kneeling Louis 
XII upon his funeral monument in the church of St. Denis. 

The woman’s head is a most interesting document of the 
costume of the time. With the sixteenth century came in the 
cap covering the ears and more or less following the form of 
the head. This is as characteristic of its time as the extrav- 
agancies of the hennin were of the fifteenth. The cap or coife 
is finished with a broad solid border turned back in a point 
at the top and held by a jewelled pin, the hair being further 
covered with inter-twining ribbons, which might have been of 
gold or silver tissue. From the back of the headdress the hair 
falls in a braid down the back. 

As the woman’s head is a charming document in the history 
of costume, so both pieces are worthy examples of that final 
flowering of Gothic art which was not to die until the full frui- 
tion time. Fashioned between the years 1510 and 1535 they are 
typical of the spirit which Michel Colombe and his followers 
brought into being, and which stemmed for a final moment the 
onrushing tide of the Renaissance. W. M. M. 


GRAPHIC ART 


Revolutionary art appears to be lifting its head even in the 
traditionally staid Netherlands; at least some of the items in 
the present exhibition of Dutch Graphic Arts in Gallery XI 
seem raucous-voiced, set down as they are among the usual 
Dutch subjects which are handled as we expect them to be from 
our knowledge of Dutch paintings. Many schools and many 
tendencies seem to enter in; old traditions confront the most 
modernistic out-croppings: it is a very restless, uneven showing 
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and at that is only a selection. We have tried to make it a rep- 
resentative one within the limited possibilities of our Print 
Room. The prints were brought together for the San Fran- 
cisco Art Association by G. E. de Vries, at present Dutch Con- 
sul in that city, in co-operation with the Netherlands Society of 
Graphic Arts and they have been shown in some of the leading 
museums throughout the country. After the contemporary 
British prints hung during the month of November, it is alto- 
gether enlightening and fitting that we see what is being done in 
continental Europe. 

We in America have been accustomed to the well-considered, 
perfect-in-technique paintings of the Hague School—such men 
as Israels, the Maris, Mauve and Mesdag. Some of us may 
know Breitner and Toorop from reproductions, but even Van 
Gogh has not prepared us for some of the evidences of emanci- 
pation from the old school. These are in the minority and not 
very interesting at that. There has been infiltration of all the 
isms roundabout but fortunately beauty still has the power 
to engage and most of the work is concerned with it. Rem- 
brandt is still the greatest influence. It is this noble tradition 
that most of the present exhibitors attempt to follow. 

The art of Holland in its most successful phase has been a 
sincere transcription of the life of the country, most individual 
and intensely its own. There have been flurries of romanticism 
of the French kind but only the surface is disturbed and the 
abundant vitality of the race prevails always; theirs has always 
been a realistic art dealing with actualities. 

Etching partook of the above qualities; Rembrandt, master 
of all, established the traditions. Lievens and Bol were of his 
school. Of the former’s work, the Museum owns the portraits of 
Vondel and Bonus and one of the four Oriental Heads. Among 
Rembrandt’s most characteristic subjects, those in the school of 
genre influenced to the greatest extent the men who followed 
him. Van Ostade was of these the leader, but the Museum up 
to the present has acquired none of his etchings. His work is 
dated between 1647 and 1671 and there is nothing of great 
interest again until the seventeenth century, when the depic- 
tion of landscape occupied the predecessors of Ruysdael. Among 
these was Waterloo and the Museum possesses six of his Bib- 
lical subjects. We also own a very dull Zeeman of this time and 
a characteristic etching of animals by Berchem, who was work- 
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ing in Italy. The remainder of the seventeenth and most of the 
eighteenth century was greatly given over to the reproductive 
etching of paintings and the manner became stylized under the 
influence of Claude and Poussin, classicists. Then, too, the 
popularity of engraving through the engraved portrait had its 
bearing in the gradual hardening of the style. 

It is not until the nineteenth century and at that not before 
1850 that etching again begins to hold much interest for us. 
About this time, Roelofs (the Museum has an example of his 
etching in its collection) and a few others took up the process 
and did some interesting work. Then followed Joseph Israels, 
Mauve and Storm van’s Gravesande, the latter influenced by 
Felicien Rops. Of Israels’ etchings we own a number of sub- 
jects of childhood, but of Storm van’s Gravesande’s but two, 
Le Bord au Gein and Study of Roses (a remarkable still-life). 
James and Matthew Maris executed a few small but important 
plates and Jongkind some characteristic French and Dutch 
scenes. 

Bauer, Witsen and Dupont are younger men who carry on the 
traditions of Dutch etching, but a still younger company fol- 
lows and it is with these the exhibition has to do mostly, 
though the three men just named are as active as any. Bauer’s 
two etchings, St. Sophia and Street in Cairo in our own col- 
lection, are good examples of his well-known oriental scenes. 
Witsen is a safe and sane landscapist but the etchings of ani- 
mals by Dupont, originally in the exhibition, are unfortunately 
missing now, having been sold. Other well-known etchers repre- 
sented are Berg, Bosch, Graadt Van Roggen, Graaff, Harting, 
Heverkamp, Jong, Lucker, Mankes, Poortenaar, Roodenburg, 
Velsen, Visser, Zilcken, and Zwart, mostly working along the 
old well-trodden paths. They have essayed many mediums— 
drypoint, acquatint, lithography, wood-block printing, colored 
etching and monotyping—all are here. 

Dake, Hoytema, Molkenboer, Moulyn, Nieuwenkamp, 
Roelofs (Jr.), Schelfhout, Stok, Valk, Veldheer, and Vries are 
some of the modernistic ones. Unreal, unpleasant imaginings, 
showing Belgian and other outside influences, occur but if there 
is any real merit in the collection as a whole it is one of 
size of plate and experimental handling rather than of out- 
standing quality: it is not a memorable collection in any sense. 

William McC. McKee 
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EXHIBITION BY M. VICTOR CHARRETON 


Opening January first and continuing until the first week in 
February, lovers of the French countryside will have an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying its quiet beauties in the exhibition of paint- 
ings by M. Victor Charreton. A painter of Auvergne and Dau- 
phiné, he has painted his native province under the varying 
conditions of time and season—springtime and .winter—in the 
splendors ofits sunlightand in the gloom of its dark and lowering 
days. A painter sensitive to the effects of light, he has followed 
in the footsteps of the Impressionists with something of greater 
modernism in his color palette. 

His career has been a successful one in France in the way of 
official recognition. Among the awards which have fallen to his 
lot are an honorable mention and medals of the second and 
third class at the salon, and honorable mention, third class 
medal and gold medal at the Salon des Artistes Francais, where 
he is now hors concours. He is also represented in the collection 
of the Luxembourg. This group of pictures has been brought to 
this country by the Dudensing Gallery of New York through 
whose courtesy the exhibition has been made possible. 

W. M. M. 


PERIODICALS AND THE MUSEUM LIBRARY 


The most unsatisfactory problem in building up a museum 
library, and by that we mean the problem hardest to clear up, 
is the one regarding periodicals. Especially is it true in a library 
of our size and youth: expenditures will always seem dispro- 
portionate in a budget and there is the unending and difficult 
task of acquiring back numbers for the completion of sets. 
Most magazines, and art magazines above all, cannot be had 
from second-hand dealers for less than four or five dollars the 
volume, and when we are seeking foreign periodicals this is 
almost invariably the cost. Then, too, months and sometimes 
years go by without the desired set appearing in the dealers’ 
catalogues; when it does it is usually at a prohibitive price, or 
perhaps is only a duplication of the part of the file already 
acquired. Foreign periodical sets are sometimes brought into 
the country unbound, but this is scarcely a saving with the 
cut-throat prices for binding on this side, and in addition, the 
customhouse broker we have always with us. 
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In the reference work of a library as young as ours, we are 
constantly coming upon references to magazine articles which, 
if at hand, would save hours of time consumed in getting at the 
information in a roundabout way. The obviousness of our 
promptings may perhaps be pardoned in making our point: 
there is a great reservoir of material stored away in periodical 
literature that can only be tapped there—it is sometimes years 
before it is digested and made available in book form. The 
desirability of acquiring this ephemeral material can easily be 
realized and likewise the advisability of continuing current sub- 
scriptions. It is these that are acquired only at a greater ex- 
pense and outlay later. 

It may be interesting to list in a more or less roughly classi- 
fied form some of the magazines subscribed for at present, and 
always accessible to the public: 


General Foreign 
American Art News L’Arte (Italian) 
Art and Archeology Die Bildenden Kunste 
Art in America Deutsche Kunst and Dekoration 
The Arts Gazette des Beaux Arts 
Arts and Decoration Jahrbuch der Preuszischen Kunst 
Burlington Kokka (Japanese) 
Colour Rassegna d’Arte 
Connoisseur Revue de |’Art 
Country Life in America Rupam (East Indian) 
Country Life (English) 
International Studio Printing 
American Printing 
Architecture Inland Printer 
Architectural Forum Printing Art 
Architectural Record 
Architectural Review (English) Interior Decoration 
American Architect Good Furniture 
Journal of the American Institute of | House and Garden 
Architects House Beautiful 


Pencil Points 
Western Architect 

Should friends of the Museum possess any numbers of the 
above-mentioned periodicals, or of others not listed here be- 
cause of lack of space, the bestowal of such on the Library would 
be appreciated and thus funds be released for others not so easily 
obtainable. Memorials in the form of subscriptions might also 
prove a satisfying way of benefitting the Museum through the 
Library and of helping that department clear up a very vexing 
problem. William McC. McKee 
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THE USE OF THE THAYER MODELS IN THE 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


The placing in the Children’s Museum of the Thayer groups 
illustrating nature camouflage has created a very considerable 
interest in the minds of our adult visitors, and frequently pro- 
voked the question, “How do you use them in the Museum?” 

Those of us who are doing practical work with the children 
find that this question answers itself through the pupils who 
visit the cases. Let us suppose a sixth grade class comes to the 
Museum for a talk on armor. There is usually also a desire to 
see the Children’s Museum. When the children come, we usu- 
ally find them somewhat excited over the trip, a little intense 
because of a break in the daily routine, showing an eager desire 
to see everything and look at nothing. The immediate problem 
is to center the attention of the pupils, to make them want to 
look, and look with quietness at a given object. 

At once the nature models automatically solve the first half 
of this difficulty. They center attention because of the familiar 
character of the material, and because of their intrinsic charm 
of form and color. After a word of explanation the children are 
on their knees hunting for a frog hidden in brown leaves, count- 
ing grey moths against rough tree trunks, and finding birds 
seemingly concealed but actually in plain sight among the 
branches. The children have unconsciously reached the desire 
to pause and to observe carefully. They have reached a good 
museum frame of mind. 

This museum frame of mind may be strengthened by letting 
the children into the secret of their having attained it. We may 
ask, “‘Why did you come to the Museum?” “‘To see the armor.” 
They came to see. One of the purposes of the Museum is to 
help the children to the intelligent use of their eyes. The chil- 
dren seem to understand and are amused to realize that their 
scattered attention has been caught unconsciously and centered. 
They are now ready for more concentrated work in the galleries. 

Another use of the Thayer material is in tracing to its 
source in nature the inspiration of forms conventionalized by 
artists. The floral bird forms of the Children’s Museum are 
seen again in the gallery of Decorative Arts simplified by the 
artist in a Gothic tapestry in which there is a wealth of flowers 
and animal forms in the foreground adapted to the craft and 
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permeated with the spirit of its age. Again the following inci- 
dent is significant. A child was attempting to draw a wood 
duck in one of the Thayer cases and became confused by the 
gayety of color and the surrounding foliage. He was sent to 
look at a little wax duck in the Egyptian collection where this 
same form simplified in the hands of a craftsman immediately 
removed his difficulty. 

Every day children draw from this material singly or in 
groups. While most of them do it apparently for the pleasure of 
representation there are some few older ones who use their 
drawings as a basis for tiles and textile pattern in their schocl 
work. Thus they definitely create for themselves a clear sense 
of the large field of conventional design. 

From the standpoint of handling large groups of children and 
that of the development of the aesthetic appreciation of the 
individual child, these models give promise of great value in art 
education, even now while their use is experimental and their 
implications and connections largely untried. Katharine Gibson 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO YOU? 


The Cleveland Museum of Art opened its doors to the public on 
June seventh, 1916, and in the six and a half years ending 
December seventh 1,634,150 visitors had passed through its 
doors. These visitors include men, women and children of every 
race and condition. They have come with every incentive, from 
idle curiosity to serious study, and have received from the 
Museum and its collections a widely varying message of inspi- 
ration, of increased understanding of beauty or of historic fact. 

The staff of the Museum has gradually increased until we 
now have, in addition to the Director, six Curators, with assist- 
ants, who give their time to caring for and studying the collec- 
tions and interpreting them to the public, either in a general way 
through labels, the Bu//etin and magazine articles, and lectures, 
or through particular study with individuals who wish to have a 
more intimate knowledge of special objects. 

The visitor to the Museum usually takes away from it just as 
much as his experience has prepared him to absorb. The aim is 
to increase in every possible way the attractiveness of the mes- 
age the objects have to give. This is, of course, done primarily 
through careful gallery arrangement to enhance the beauty of 
each object and to indicate its significance. This first aesthetic 
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impression is seconded so far as possible by careful labeling for 
those who wish in addition to the aesthetic impression to learn 
facts regarding the history of the individual piece and its rela- 
tion to other pieces in the collection. Arrangement and labeling 
are supplemented on occasion by gallery talk and conferences 
and by more formal lectures in the auditorium, illustrated by 
lantern slides of objects in the collection and elsewhere. 

This service, together with the other activities conducted 
within the Museum, is aimed to meet the needs of this particu- 
lar community in so far as its needs are made known and are 
understood by the Museum staff. The value of the Museum to 
any member, or to any visitor, is largely dependent upon the 
individual’s sensibility, and the more sympathetic the attitude 
and the more frequent the visits, the greater will be the benefit 
derived therefrom. 

All this service to the community is conducted at an increas- 
ing ratio of expense as the demands multiply, and, despite the 
fact that less income can be expected from certain sources, the 
Trustees have approved an increased budget for the year 1922 
in order that the work may be continued without curtailment 
and that the Museum may keep faith with those who have come 
to count upon it for stimulation and inspiration in various ways. 

This increase in expense can be met in two ways—by largely 
increased endowment for general purposes, the income from 
which would be available for expenses, or from a very large in- 
crease in the number of members. It has been the hope of the 
Trustees that before the end of 1922 the membership enroll- 
ment may pass the ten thousand mark, a goal towards which we 
have been working for the past two years. If the work is to be 
maintained at its present level of efficiency and usefulness, the 
Museum needs the earnest assistance of every present member, 
in discussing the Museum with their friends, suggesting mem- 
bership to them, and in trying to impress upon the public a 
more acute realization of the value of the Museum in the 
community. 

And so it is suggested that you seriously consider the question 
as to what the Museum means to you, and if you find its serv- 
ice to be of value, let it have your assistance in quickly secur- 
ing the increased income which will enable the work to continue 
as planned. F. A. W. 
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The extent of the service rendered to Museum visitors is per- 
haps best indicated by the tables of attendance submitted by 
the Department of Educational Work and the Department of 
Muscial Arts, as these departments, with the Library, are the 
avenues of service reaching the largest number of people. 


STATISTICAL REPORT FOR NOVEMBER, 1921 
ATTENDANCE Report, DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTIONAL Work 


Classes of School Children Groups Attendance Groups Attendance 
Under Museum Staff 50 1,518 
Under Museum teacher from 
School Board 39 1,326 
Self Conducted 17 309 106 39153 
Classes of Members’ Children 16 214 
Competitive Scholarship Classes 8 154 
Totals for Children’s Classes 130 39521 
Classes of Adults 12 326 
Clubs Visiting Museums 7 386 
Conventions I 43 
Lectures II 3,601 
Sunday Talks 4 494 
Children’s Entertainments 4 1,505 39 6,355 
Total 169 9,876 


ATTENDANCE Report, DEPARTMENT OF Musica Arts* 
Groups Attendance 


Lectures 2 812 
Community Singing 4 782 
Children’s Entertainment I 245 
Classes for Members’ Children 8 207 

Total 15 2,046 


These statistics do not record the many individual confer- 
ences by members of those departments with visitors coming 
for special advice, nor the frequent conferences with the Direc- 
tor or Curators. It will be interesting to note that with a total 
attendance for November of 26,876 special recorded service was 
rendered to the following numbers: 


Department of Educational Work 9,876 
Department of Musical Arts 2,046 
The Library 470 12,392 


*This Department also worked with the 39 classes of school children whose 
attendance is recorded above. 
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It will be seen that less than 54 per cent of the visitors in 
November were casual visitors and that more than 46 per cent 
received special attention in one form or another. Of the total 
attendance only 392 paid the admission fee of 25 cents ($98.00 
for the month) and all the others were either admissions on free 
days, or members, or children, or students having passes. 


It is particularly significant that of the 12,392 people receiv- 
ing special service 6,914 were adults and only 5,476 were chil- 
dren, although even if the children from the public schools 
receiving the attention of both departments were counted 
twice, the total 6,804 would still be less than the adults. 


Surely this is a record of service rendered of which every 
one interested in the Museum has good cause to be proud, and is 
a splendid justification of the present appeal for a largely in- 
creased support from the general public. If every present 
member will secure even one new member, the present financial 
crisis will be safely passed, and the Museum will be in a position 
to proceed with its normal development in meeting demands for 
service in the use and interpretation of the collections. 

F. A. W. 


PROGRESS ON THE ORGAN 


It had been anticipated that before the year closed it would be 
possible to hold the dedicatory exercises for the new memorial 
organ and the tablet commemorating the gift and to announce 
the completion of the Endowment Fund and the names of the 
donors who have so liberally provided for the maintenance of 
the organ and of the Department of Musical Arts. 


It has taken longer than was anticipated to construct the 
organ, the erection having been in process since early in Sep- 
tember, and at the time of going to press it is impossible to state 
definitely when the organ will be dedicated; but the readers of 
the Bulletin will be interested to learn that the work is progress- 
ing rapidly and that it is hoped to announce in January the date 
of the dedicatory exercises, at which time the names of the 
donors will be made known and the Endowment Fund formally 
accepted in behalf of the Museum. F. A. W. 
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CHANGES IN THE STAFF 


It is announced with regret that the close of the year brought to 
an end the service of Miss Margaret Numsen, who has for six 
years done efficient work in charge of the Membership Depart- 
ment at the Museum. She was one of the early members of the 
staff and during the days prior to the Inaugural, when duties 
were not so closely defined as later, she had a part in much of 
the work of the Museum, and latterly has had general charge of 
the Bulletin. She has seen the Museum membership grow from 
small numbers to about five thousand and has helped in de- 
veloping the service rendered by the Museum to its members 
and their children. Mr. I. T. Frary, who has been acting as 
Publicity Secretary for some months, is to give his full time to 
the Museum and will have charge of a combined Membership 
and Publicity Department, the work of the two being so closely 
allied as to make this desirable. 

The Museum is also sorry to announce the resignation of 
Mr. William McC. McKee, who left on January seventh to 
become Curator of Prints and Drawings at The Art Institute 
of Chicago, he being the second member of our staff to go from 
Cleveland to the Institute. Mr. McKee has done efficient 
work as Librarian and Assistant Curator of the Print Depart- 
ment, and had recently been appointed Acting Curator of 
Prints. The reorganization of the staff to provide for these 
vacancies has not been completed at the time of going to press. 

Both Miss Numsen and Mr. McKee carry with them the 
good wishes of the staff and every desire for success in their 
future work. 


NOTE 


Since the Bulletin copy has been set J. Arthur MacLean, Cura- 
tor of Oriental Art, has accepted the position of Assistant 
Director and Curator of Oriental Art at The Art Institute of 
Chicago, and leaves at the end of January for his new post. 
Mr. MacLean is, next to the Director, the oldest staff member 
in point of service and has had an important part in the creative 
period of the Museum organization. He will be much missed by 
his staff associates and many Cleveland friends. 

F. A. W. 
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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 


Object 

188 etchings and lithographs: 

122 by Auguste Lepére, 15 by Alphonse Le- 
gros, 49 by Charles Emile Jacque, French; 
2 by S. J. Woolf, American. 

1 dagger, 19th century, Japanese; 1 axe, 14th- 
15th century, German; 1 gauntlet, 1585, 
Italian (Educational). 

15 pieces of arms and armor: 

1 sword, 14th century, 1 corselet, 16th cen- 
tury, 2 helmets, 17th century, French; 1 
mace, I serpentine, 2 swords, 1 cape of mail, 
16th century, 1 flag, 18th century, German; 
1 dagger, 15th century, 1 gauntlet, 1 brigan- 
dine, 16th century, Italian; 1 staff, 1 bas- 
tardeau, 16th century, Swiss. 

1 ivory chatelaine bag, 19th century, Chinese. 

32 Japanese prints: 

1 by Eizan, 3 by Harunobu, 4 by Hiroshige, 
1 by Kiyonaga, 1 by Korusai, 2 by Shige- 
masa, 4 by Shunko, 10 by Shunsho, 1 by Shun- 


Source 


Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 


Purchased, Educational 
Purchase Fund. 


John L. Severance. 
Mrs. Lyman H. Treadway. 


yei, § by Toyokuni. J. H. Wade. 
ACCESSIONS—LOANS 
Object Lent by 

Special Exhibition of 35 etchings, by George The F. H. Bresler Com- 

Elbert Burr, American. pany. - 
Special Exhibition of 74 drawings, showing the 

work of pupils in the public schools of Japan 

(Educational). Helen M. Fliedner. 
14 bronzes: 

1 by Conrad Dressler, 3 by Isidore Konti, 

1 by Albert Laessle, 1 by Bessie Potter Von- 

noh, American; 2 by Emil-Antoine Bourdelle, 

4 by Auguste Rodin, French; 2 of the Ming 

Dynasty (1368-1644), Chinese. Salmon P. Halle. 
I pair of buckles, Colonial, American. Morris S. Hart. 


Special Exhibition of 61 books bound by the 
lender. 

1 bronze statue, 19th century, Japanese. 

3 pottery vases, North American Indian, 
Arkansan and Mexican. 

Special Exhibition of 30 etchings: 
9 by Charles W. Dahlgreen, 13 by Bror Julius 
Nordfeldt, 8 by Ralph M. Pearson, American. 


I porcelain vase, 18th century, Chinese. 
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Mrs. Rachel Miller Hunt 
Mrs. Henry F. Lyman. 


Mrs. W. R. MacFadden. 


The Albert Roullier Art 
Galleries. 
Worcester R. Warner. 
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THE BULLETIN OF THE 


CALENDAR 
See Lecture Leaflet for Details 
January, 1922 
I. 3:30 p.m. “Lincoln Cathedral,” by Rossiter Howard. 
4:30 p.m. Singing, led by Douglas S. Moore. 
2. (Lecture for College Students omitted.) 
4. 8:15 p.m. “The Song.” Third lecture in the course on 


“Evolution of Musical Form,” by Mr. Moore. 
6. 4:15 and 8:15 p.m. “Gothic Art in Italy,” by Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr. Fourth lecture in the course on “Great 


Periods of Art.” 
7. 9:00 a.m. Special drawing class. For registered students. 
10:00 a.m. Tenth lecture in the course on the “History of 


Art,” by Mr. Howard. For registered teachers. 
‘Singing class for Members’ children under ten 


years 
Drawing class for Members’ children over ten. 
10:30 a.m. Special drawing class. For registered students. 
11:00 a.m. Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 
Drawing class for Members’ children under ten. 
2:00 p.m. Entertainment for Young People. “The Art of 
India,” by J. Arthur MacLean. 
8. 3:30 p.m. “Structural Design in Furniture,” byMr. Howard. 
4:30 p.m. Singing, led by Mr. Moore. 


g. (Lecture for College Students omitted.) 
13. 4:15 and 8:15 p.m. “A Meeting with Old Italian Friends.” Fourth 
lecture in the course on “Illustrations of Great 
Periods of Art,” by Mr. Howard. 
14. 9:00 a.m. Special drawing class. For registered students. 
10:00 a.m. Eleventh lecture in the course on the “History of 
Art,” by Mr. Howard. For registered teachers. 
Singing class for Members’ children under ten 


years. 
Drawing class for Members’ children over ten. 
10:30 a.m. Special drawing class. For registered students. 
11:00 a.m. Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 
Drawing class for Members’ children under ten. 
2:00 p.m. Entertainment for Young People. Musical pro- 
gram conducted by Mr. Moore. 
15. 3:30 p.m. “Eighteenth Century French Furniture,” by Wil- 
liam M. Milliken. 
4:30 p.m. Singing, led by Mr. Moore. 

16. 3:00 p.m. Thirteenth lecture in the course on “The Appre- 
ciation of Art,” by Mr. Bailey. For college 
students. 

20. 8:1§ p.m. “Mozart’s Pianoforte Quartet in G Minor.” 


Fourth lecture in the course on “The Apprecia- 
tion of Chamber Music,” by Thomas Whitney 
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Surette. Illustrated by Nathan Fryer, piano; 
Louis Edlin, violin; Victor de Gomez, violon- 
cello; and Samuel Lifschey, viola. 
21. 9:00 a.m. Special drawing class. For registered students. 
10:00 a.m. Twelfth lecture in the course on the “History of 
Art,” by Mr. Howard. For registered teachers. 
Singing class for Members’ children under ten 


years. 
Drawing class for Members’ children over ten. 
10:30 a.m. Special drawing class. For registered students. 
11:00 a.m. Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 
Drawing class for Members’ children under ten. 
2:00 p.m. Entertainment for Young People. “Pictures Chil- 
dren Enjoy,” by Anna V. Horton. 
22. 3:30 p.m. “Tapestries as Interior Decoration,” by R. Barton 
Parker. 
4:30 p.m. Singing, led by Mr. Surette. 
23. 3:00 p.m. Fourteenth lecture in the course on “The Appre- 
ciation of Art,” by Mr. Bailey. For college 
students. 


27. 4:15 and 8:15 p.m. “Elements of Beauty—In Painting.” Fourth lec- 
ture in the course on “Elements of Beauty,” by 
Mr. Bailey. 
28. 9:00 a.m. Special drawing class. For registered students. 
10:00 a.m. Thirteenth lecture in the course on the “History of 
Art,” by Mr. Howard. For registered teachers. 
Singing class for Members’ children under ten 


years. 
Drawing class for Members’ children over ten. 
10:30 a.m. Special drawing class. For registered students. 
11:00 a.m. Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 
Drawing class for Members’ children under ten. 
2:00 p.m. Entertainment for Young People. A Marionette 


play, “Sigurd the Volsung,” by pupils of Fair- 
mount Junior High School. 


29. 3:30 p.m. “Accessories in Home Decoration,” by Louis 
Rorimer. 
4:30 p.m. Singing, led by Mr. Moore. 
EXHIBITIONS 
Gallery IX. Exhibition of the American Society of Miniature 


Painters, with Additional Water Colors. Open- 
ing January 12. 


Gallery X. Paintings by Victor Charreton. 
Gallery XI. Dutch Graphic Arts. 
Library Exhibition: The Etching Process. 
Fifteenth Century Italian Illuminated Chorale 
Books. 


Children’s Museum. New Egyptian Material. 
Educational Corridor. | Curtis Photogravures of American Indian Life. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
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‘Fellows, who pay annually 100 
Life Members, who contribute 100 
Sustaining Members, who pay annually 25 
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The privileges vary with the different classes, 
but all members are entitled to admission to 
exhibits, lectures, etc. Full particulars are given 
in a circular which may be had on request. 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from g a.m. to 5 p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday and Friday 9g a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday,Saturday and 
public holidays, Friday also free from 4 to 10 
p.m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
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GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9. 


CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well-in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 
WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 
PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited 
LUNCH ROOM 

The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 
at 6:30 for $1.25 to those making reservations 
before noon. 
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